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FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. 


London, 28th Feb. 1853. 

Dear Sir,—I have no news of any importance this week to commu- 
nicate, except that Webster, of the Haymarket, announces his inten- 
tion of playing Falstaff in the Merry Wives of Windsor. Bad taste, 
1 think, so soon after the retirement of Bartley. 

Flexmore, the celebrated Adelphi Clown, takes his benefit on Wed- 
nesday next. 

Huline, of the Princess’s, took his benefit on Thursday last, the 
house being well attended. 

William Tell has been brought out with great splendour at Sadler’s 
Wells—Phelps, as the hero, confirming the good opinion formed of 
him by a London audience. Mrs Ternan acted Emma with much 
feeling. 

The “ Good Woman of the Wood,” at the Lyceum, still continues 
its glorious career, having been performed upwards of nine weeks. 

The Duchess of Kent and suite visited the Princess’s on Friday 
last, to witness Shakespeare’s Macbeth, which is pronounced one of 
the greatest theatrical triumphs ever known. 

Her Majesty honoured the Haymarket with her presence on Thurs 
day, to witness Bulwer’s new comedy of “ Not So Bad As We Seem.” 

Webster takes his farewell benefit at the above theatre on Monday 
next. 

Mr Macready has had the misfortune to lose one of his children a 
few days since. 

Davenport leaves Drury Lane shortly, intending to pay another 
visit to Edinburgh, previous to his departure for Yankee land.— Yours 
till next week, THe Huncaritan MA.Le INPANTt. 


London, Feb. 25. 

Report says that Webster and Celeste go to America, and Bunn 
(the “poet ’’) takes the Adelphi. Tom Ridgeway (the clown) has 
entered an action against Conquest (of the Grecian) for discharging 
him at a minute’s notice. He had a tremendous benefit at the Royal 
Standard Theatre on Wednesday. 

The Cyder Cellars changes hands on the 25th of March. A person 
named Scotson, landlord of the George and Vulture, Aldermanbury, 
has given £4500 for the good-will, and intends laying out £1000 more 
in alteration and improvement. 

Smith has taken the Surrey Theatre for the opera season; so what 
with Drury Lane, Marylebone and Surrey Theatres open at the same 
time, and also a large public-house near Holborn, he ought to have 
his hands full. 

Charles Kean has cleared £8000 by the Corsican Brothers. 

It is not true that Saker was offered the situation of juvenile tra- 
gedian at the Haymarket. 

Anderson gets £15 a-night at the Standard Theatre, and some of 
the artistes (/) im the same establishment don’t get more than as 
many shillings per week! Are you aware that he was once call-boy 
in the Edinburgh theatre! 

l'ime’s up, and dinner ready ; 80 no more from yours, 
Perer PIMPLEBERRY 
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REMARKS BY THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH AND 
MARTIN LUTHER ON STAGE PERFORMANCES 
AND MUSIC. 


Tse celebrated Sydney Smith, a clergyman of the English 
Church, wrote much in defence of religion; but with all his re 
ligious feelings he was a man of considerable common sense, 
and this fact is perceptible throughout all his writings. The 
following, for instance, are some of his thoughts respecting the 
stage and drama ; and they are marked by so much good sense, 
and present so striking a contrast to the views of our city 
clergy, generally, on this subject, that we make no further apo- 
logy for their insertion : 

** There is something in the word playhouse, which ts so closely 
connected in the minds of some people with sin and Satan, that 
it stands in the vocabulary for every species of abomination 
And yet why? Where is every feeling more roused in favour ot 
virtue than in a good play? Where is goodness so feelingly, so 
enthusiastically learnt? What so solemn as to see the excellent 
passions of the human heart called forth by a great actor, ani- 
mated by a great poet ?—to hear Siddons repeat what Shake- 
speare wrote /—to behold the child and his mother-—the noble 
and the poor artizan—the monarch and his subjects—all ages, 
and all ranks, convulsed with one common anguish, and with 
loud sobs and cries, doing involuntary homage to the God that 
made their hearts? What wretched mnfatuation to interdict such 
amusements us these! What a blessing that mankind can be 
allured from sensual gratifications, and find relaxation and plea- 
sure in such pursuits! But those who dub themselves ‘ evan- 
gelicals” are uniformly paltry and narrow—always trembling at 
the idea of being entertained, and thinking no Christian safe 
who is not dull. 

‘** As to the spectacles of impropriety, which are sometimes 
witnessed in parts of a theatre, such reasons apply m a much 
stronger degree to not driving alone the Strand, or any other 
great public street of London, after dark; and if the virtue of 
well-educated young people is made of such very frail materials, 
their best resource ts to a nunnery at oO: , tt 
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is a verv bad 








ie HOWeVe] never to oui thre house lor tear otf catehin 


he great Reformer, Luther, strongly recommended the acting 
, 


( { comedies even in S( hools, and he the ucht the ih} capable of edi- 
fying young persons. He writes: ** In comedies, particularly 
in those ot the Roman writers. the duties of the v 


us situations 
of life are held out to view, and. 


as it were, reflected from a mir- 
ror. The otlice ot pare nt. and the proj r conduet oft children, 


are faithtullv delineated: and. what to voune men mav be ad- 


7 ‘ 
vantageous, the vices and characters ol pro nvate women are 
. . } . } . ' 4 ™ . , . . 1] , ’ 
exhibited in their true colow Kxcellent lessons are oiven to 
" ' ’ ’ : ® . ‘ : 
them how thev should conduct themselves towards virtuous 
women 1 courtship strone ¢ xhortations tO matrimony are 
. . } “Pena? . tl ; - ; - 
brought torward, without which no rovernment Can sudDsist. 
oe . . 4] ] ; ’ ’ ‘ | l¢ 79 
(Lelipacy is tbe | lavue Of any nation. Although, continues 


Luther, ‘‘in some comedies lheentious passages are introduced, 
vet they ought not to deter a Christian trom reading them: for 
the uble itse lf is not without indelicate ' 


?} ’ 


7 
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Llis remarks on music are equally liberal. and 


i. and entirely opposed 


} 
Cieesc4Tr 


to the narrow-minded, psalim-singing opimions, of many who eal 
themselves his fc llows rs at the pre Sent (lay The ( CODSIST 
chiefly of parsons, idiotic fanatics, who / +o the minister and 
his sayings as it he were a deity: and rich. drivelline old 

men the last are the parson Ss trull }) Caras Or in evervthing 


he does you will find that li ONC ] the aim ctl d end Ot all his 
labours, whatever he may say to the contrary. But hold—we 
are forgetting Luthe P. ** Alusic.”’ he says, °° is one of the fairest 
and most glorious gifts of God, to which Satan is a bitter enemy. 
for it renoves from the heart the We iorlt of sorrows. and the fas- 
cination of evil thoughts. Music is a 

discipline; it refines the passions, and improves the understand- 


ig Even the dissonance of unskilful fiddlers seems to set off 


, , , 
Kn wana centile “ort oft 


the charms of true melo ly, as white is made m 
bv the opposition of black. Llow is it.” he adds, ** that on pro- 


re conspicuous 
A 


fane subjects we have sO Tlany ine verses and elecant poems, 
while our religious poetry re mains so languid and dull? Those 
who love music are gentle and honest in their tempers 
loved music, and would not for a great vo 


little skill which I possess in this art.” 


+) 


In closing this article. it Wili no 
1,7 


| alwave 
latter be without the 


t be Inappropriate to quote 


few limes from Shakespeare s 


Jiercbant ol Venice Ol the Soiliie 
subject — 


Jessica—\|'m never merry when | hear sweet 


’ TUSIC. 


Lorenz The reason 1s, ur Spirits are attentive; 


kor. do Dut note a wild and wanton lie rd, 
Or race of youthful and 


if ; 


+ 
ps hiadlciat L OChiLS. 














| ‘ . ’ ’ . } 
i ‘hing mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 


(Which is the hot condition of their blood) 
if they yr rchance but he ra trum pe [ sound, 


Or anv air of music touch their ea 


i; aA 


~~ 
+ 


You shall perceive them make a mutual stand 
i heir BAN ae eyes turn a toa modest 


»\ the sweet power o musi > hi retore the poet 
hd teign that Orplh us drew trees, stones, and floods: 


ive, NOUYTHE So St er ish. hay 


aida 


l, and full of rage, 
but music for the time doth change his nature 
the man that hath not music in himself, 

Nor is not mov d with concord of sweet sounds, 
is fit tor treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 

‘I he motions of his Spirit are dull 
Lnd his affections dar 


Lac 


as bight, 
as It.rebus: 

| . ' } ; 
Leb he sucu uth } trus 
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ECIimnburgh Amusements, 


THE THEATRES. 


lhe higher classes of Edinburgh are the most selfish beings in ex 
istence. Last week, they flocked in crowds (and we do 
at it) to hear Miss Louisa Pyne and | 
right so far; they deserve to be fi 
expected to provide tal 
evident desire to d 


7 wonder 
er party of vocalists All 
lowed: but if the managers are 


nt and novelty, which thev have shown an 


lo, 1t is the duty of the publi to turm t 
means, by a constant and regular nage ot ti theatres night 
after mgh fhe late Mr W. H. Murray used to sav that he rather 
fost than vain lL bya succession of s rs It is well known that the 
lion’s port miiiatis to tj i xpense, while the ma mver s 
share is yenerally dwindled almost to nothing by rent, taxes, salaries, 
gas, scenery, properties, authors copymght charges, and all “ th 
thousand ills that managers are heir to. 

Miss P. Horton, a delightful acti and singer, has been perform 
ing this week, at the Theatre Koval, to shametully thin audiences 
We should have thought that the title of the Barrack R in which 
she plays and sings so delizhttullv, would have ealled forth the gal 
lantry of the officers at the Castle and Jock’s Lodge to Support a 


lady who is an honour to her pre und esteemed in private lite 


for her unblemished character and 1 y virtues. But no; a cigar 
and bottle of wine have more attract . tor these gentlemen, and yet 
what a large amount of good tes within tb power or every one ol 
them to bestow, 1f he would take the troub to exert himself. “™ Let 
us vo Lo-nD! rht and support \iiss tlort 1. and to-morrow Miss Rebecca 
Isaacs.’ lf such a theme were started bv any leading member of the 


Ciub., we are certain it would be r sponded to direct 


vy; and an an- 
nouncement of militar or naval officers patronisme the theatre 1} i 
sure pro ft that the boxes will be filled wit 
Pianche , successtul burl Sq ue t / 


n tashion 


. fhe Aeren (4 fred Ne? 
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rants, has been produced with increased eflect, and is nightly received 
with shouts of laughter, and other tokens of approbation. On Monday, 
Miss Horton delighted the audience with her performance of Nicolo, 
mi the Little Devil. The piece is one of the most amusing of the kind, 
and really it appeared to us a matter of wonder how Miss Horton could 
display such an extraordinary flow of spirits from first to last, in spite 
of the meagre attendance. As we have already given an account of 
the comedietta in a former number, we have only to say that it was 
exceedingly well performed by the whole of the dramatis persone. 

Look now at the other house. There we have Miss Rebecca Isaacs, 
another charming actress, and certainly one of the first vocalists of 
the day, playing literally to empty benches. And why is this? She 
comes alone. Yes, and so does the planet Venus, when she rises in 
the evening; but when she does come the fixed stars hide their 
diminished heads. Miss Isaacs is fully competent to delight an au 
dience a whole evening. The song “ Beautiful Dreams”’ is a perfect 
treat. We are never tired of hearing it, and it is invariably repeated. 
Her Scottish ballads, too, are unrivalled. Her songs in “ Kate Kear- 
ney,’ the other evening, were all enthusiastically encored. 

And now, as to the reasons given for the houses falling off. Some 
say they have spent all they could afford, last week, and must retrench 
expenses for a time. Good—very good—and are Mr Leslie and Mr 
Wyndham to say to the three or four hundred individuals in their 
employment, who are looking up to them for their daily bread—* We 
must close the theatres, my friends, for a week or two, till the box 
company have saved up a little money, and are enabled to give us an- 
other patronage; that is, if we can engage a ‘ galaxy of stars.”” But 
we get so little by them, that we really must keep your salaries down 
to the lowest average.” This it is that is ruining the theatres. Why, 
it will scarcely be believed, but it is true, nevertheless, that there are 
voung ladies of good and virtuous character, whom we could name, in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, who receive no more than eight or ten 
shillings per week, and find their own stage dresses. “Shame! shame! 
where is thy blush?” 

Our advice to managers is- engage a good resident company—first- 
rate leading tragedians and comedians—male and female—do. singers 

dancers such as Adele and Martin—a young and good looking corps 
de ballet—clever walking gentiemen and ladies, with a band like that 
at tie Royal at present; then give the public a succession of Shake- 
speare’s plays and good old comedies, with a sprinkling of operas now 
and then, and we are certain that at the end of the season Messrs 
Leshe and Wyndham will each of them dance to the tune of money 
in both por kets. 


THEATRE ROYAL. PERFORMANCES OF THR WEL 


Friday, 25th st.—The Gold Fields lwas I—A Phenumenon in: 
smock Frock—A Capital Match. 


Suturday, 20th ist,—The Gold Fields-—Jvhn of Leyes 
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Monday, 28th mst.—The Barrack Room—Fortunivo, or the Seven 
Gifted Servants. 

Tuesday, lst inst.- The Same. 

WW ednesday, ad inst. The Little Devil Fortunio—’ Twas | 

Thursday, 5d inst. As You Like It fortunio. 


4A DELPHI—-PERFORMANCES OF THE WEEK. 
Friday, 25th inst.—The Enchantress—Simon Lee. 
Saturday, 20th inst—The Mountain Sylph—-The Crown Diamonds. 
Monday, 28th inst.—The Daughter of the Regiment—The Irish Lion 
Simon Lee. 
Tuesday, \st inst—Kate Kearney—The Eighth Wonder of the World, 
a Silent Woman—The Dumb Man of Manchester. 
Wednesday, 2d inst. The Highland Reel—A Roland for an Oliver 
Thursday, 3d inst.— Hamlet— Midas. 





GENUINE GOSSIP, BY AN OLD ACTRESS. 
CHAPTER V.—REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


The Richmond season lasted about six weeks, and on its termina 
tion, | returned to London. Shortly afterwards I became acquainted 
with an individual who was, at the commencement of the current cen 
tury, well-known and wondered at. He was called “ Tue Eccentric 
Coussins,” and was popularly believed to be a natural son of the then 
Lord Curzon. To old actors his name is, doubtless, familiar, and it 
may awaken in their minds pleasing reminiscences of bygone days. 
He was, indeed, a remarkable person, but to enumerate his various 
eccentricities and odd adventures, would fill a volume. I shall, there- 
fore, confine my narrative to his most strongly marked characteristics. 

Mr Coussins possessed property, which realised him a competent 
indepenaence, and placed him beyond the carking cares of the world. 
He was liberal and generous, with “a hand as open as the day to 
melting charity.” He was much attached to the theatrical profession, 
and, as an amateur actor, he had attained a considerable reputation. 
His low comedy was infinitely droll, and marked bya peculiar and 
quaint originality. His Jerry Sneak, in the Mayor of Garrett, was an 
extraordinary performance; nay, it was inimitable. I say this witha 
distinct remembrance of Russell, who became so celebrated in the 
part that he was commonly called “ Jerry Sneak Russell,” and “ Jerry 
sneak” he certainly was in every character he played. Mr Cous- 
sins is the author of the song of “ Robinson Crusoe,” and he it was 
who first introduced it into the part of Jerry Sneak. His manner of 
singing it was sufficient to command its success. The first verse sur 
prised and perplexed his audience. It runs, if my memory fails me 
not, after this fashion:- 

When I was a lad, I had cause to be sad, 
lor my grandfather | did lose O’ 

Ill bet you a can, you have heard of the man 
lor his name it was—Robinson Crusoe!” 





ee ee 
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these lines were delivered slowly and mysterwously Beiore an 
nouncing the name he paused, and, by the quaintest gestures, excite i 
the curiosity of the audience; he then, half-coutidentially, half-exult 
ingly, proclaimed his name to be Robinson Crusoe, V ociferous ap) 
plause rite rrupt d the song at the conclusion ol each verse, and he Was 
uently this song and Jerry 


— 


1 warded by _— double encore 7 Sul seg 


Sneak became IMs¢ parable. 

looking dustman, with a 
large bell in his hand, and a fantail of extraordinary dimensions upon 
his head. He spoke not a word, but walked slowly and deliberately 
towards me. He seized my hand, Open d it. plac | within it a long 


, 


rusty nail, closed it, and retired with the same form and ceremony 


Une morning whilst sitting in my private room | was surprised by 


—_— 


a Singular visitor—a clean and r specta 


that marked his entrance. 1, however, immediately recognised in this 
fantastic dress “ THe Eccentric Coussins.”” My husband was seated 
with me in the room, and to him I applied tor an explanation of Mr 
Coussins s peculiar behaviour. fe ingeniously surmised that Mr 
Coussins wished to signify by his ludicrous activi that he had nailed 


, 
ve 


- 


Another ‘*merrie jest” practised by this singular person occurs to me 

lor a wager, he undertook to act as waiter for a month at a theatrical 
house, known as the O.P. and P. S., kept by Finch, in Russell Court. 
In addition to performing all duties pertaiming to the situation, Mr 
Coussins had also agreed to preserve a strict silence, and for one 
month to become literally a “dumb waiter.” He commenced his 
strange avocation, attended assiduously to the requirements of the fr 

quenters of the house, and actively discharged his unwonted duties 
The most ingenious expedients were devised in order to make him 
speak, but all efforts to that end were ineffectual. He preserved a 
countenance of rigid inflexibility, and during the stipulated time net 
ther word nor laugh escaped him. By this wager he was said to be a 
considerable winner. 

Mr Coussins visited Portsmouth during the theatrical season in that 
town. ‘To the actors he was well known, and he determined to cele- 
brate his arrival among them by a grand entertainment. One even- 
ing, therefore, aiter the performance, he invited them to a sumptuous 
supper at the Crown Inn. The guests duly attended, with keen and 
eager appetites. The table was elegantly “ dressed,” the dishes were 
brought in, the waiters raised the covers, and displayed an une xpected 
Teast. Thie comestibles consisted entire ly oO! vegetables. Potatoes, 
roasted, boiled, and mashed; a tureen of vegetable soup, flanked by 
turnips, carrots, and celery; together with artichokes, surrounded by 
parsnips swimming in butter. The decanters contained only small 
beer and water. ‘Timon’s hollow friends could scarcely have exhibited 
more surprise and consternation than did the hungry and expectant 
actors. Some of his guests indignantly departed, others good-hum- 
ouredly appreciated the joke and remained. Having fooled them to 


the top ol their bent, Mr Coussins ordered the dishes to be removed, 


anda more substantial and satisfactory repast provided. This little 
aiventure was frequently narrated to me by the persons who expe 











rienced it, and who evidently regarded it as among the chief pleasur 
of memory. 


| remember many instances of Mr Coussins’s benevolence. One is 
connected with his sojourn at Portsmouth. \ poor miserable litth 
child was introduced to him; its mother had just died, and its father 
had been killed in battle. Its destitute condition was peculiarly affect 
ing. Mr Coussins immediat ly became deeply interested in the poor 
little orphan, whom he placed at school, allowing an adequate sum for 


its maintenance and education. Phe child prospered under his foste1 


ing care, and Mr Coussins was er itly attached to it. He, however, 
had a foreboding of his own death, and early made ample provision 
for his adopt d ehild. This rood and eccentric creature died betor: 
he had attained his fortieth year. 
but, perhaps, these details are tedious. 
*] prattle out of fashion, and | dot 
In mine own comforts.” 
| have, however, a sweet sorrow in recalling reminiscences of tly 


past. Many now arise, and appear dim and shadowy. About the 


period at which the events just narrated occurred, my life became 


ie tide in my affairs suddenly turned. My 


strangely cheque red: tl 
poor, kind husband died, and left me a still young and inexperienced 
woman, with a little infant daughter. ‘That profession which | had 
hitherto followed as an amusement, now ave me and mine a liveli 


hood. 1 devoted mvself sedulously to the cultivation of the art 


Shortly after my husband’s death | accepted an engagement wit! 
Winston, at the Plymouth Theatr My sister, whom | mentioned in 
my first chapter, accompanied me on my journey. She also had 
married: her husband, who held a respectable situation under Govern 
ment, was then on a mission to the West Indies Her only object 


however, 1n visiting i’lwmouth was to relieve my loneliness, and detray 


my expenses. Without her kind and cheering presence my widow 


hood would, indeed, have been dreary. ‘The incidents of our journey 
were neither interesting nor exciting. We left London on Tuesday 
night, and reached Plymouth on Thursday night. Between London 
and Plymouth we had sixteen coachmen, each of whom on leaving us, 
touched his hat significantly, and held out his itching palm for the 
customary gratuity. 

| was duly introduced by Winston to the different members of his 
company. His acting manager was a Mr Smith, who had married 
Miss Dixon, daughter of a Colonel Dixon. This lady subsequently 
became highly popular in London. She played under the name of 
Sterling—her husband’s real name. In the opera of The Lord of the 
Manor she divided the applause with Incledon and Liston—the great 
Moll Flagon of the day—and attained much celebrity. She also sang 
with Mrs Bland at Vauxhall Gardens. Mr Barnes was the low 
comedian at Plymouth; he was an extraordinary favourite, and he 
attributed his great popularity to a comic song. He had been an old 
friend of my husband, who gave to him the song of “ Barney, let the 
girls alone.”’ The similarity between the two names—Barney and 
Barnes—occasioned much amusement to the Plymouth playgoers, and 
from them Barnes received the cognomen of “ Old Barney.” 
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The theatrical season at Plymouth was not prosperous, and | ter- 
minated my engagement before its close. My sister having a desire 
to visit the city of King Bladud, we sojourned for a week at Bath. 
There | met many theatrical friends and acquaintances, and my time 
passed right pleasantly. Mr and Mrs Edwin, Egerton, and Lovegrove, 
were then playing there. Lovegrove had now abandoned tragedy for 
low comedy. He was studying hard to prepare himself for a metro- 
politan engagement, and his perseverance and industry received well- 
merited success. On his appearance as Lord Ogleby, Oxberry em- 
phatically declared that he made “ Old Dowton shake in his shoes.” 
Lovegrove married a daughter of Weippert, the harpist, but his youny 
wife died early of consumption. This loss sorely afflicted him, and he 
did not long survive it. During his last illness, Lovegrove received 
much kindness and attention from the sub-committee of Drury Lane 
Theatre. They proposed his retirement to the country, and down to 
the day of his death regularly paid him half salary. 
died at Weston, near Bath. 

The theatre at Bath was large and commodious, but its decorations 
and “ fittings up” were not so elegant as those of the present build- 
ing. Provincial actors aspired then to an engagement at Bath as the 
only successful means of recommending them to the notice of London 
managers. <A change, however, has now “ come o’er the spirit of the 
scene.” 

About a month after my visit to Bath, | joined Mr Macready’s com 
pany at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham. ‘This Mr Macready was 
the father of the “ eminent tragedian;” he was a spirited and liberal 
manager, and was deservedly respected. I became acquainted with 
him in an hour of distress—whilst he was still sorrowing over the 
death of his wife. Mrs Macready had been a very fine actress; she 
was particularly celebrated for her effective personation of Evelina, 
in the Castle Spectre. Her ghost-like glidings and deathly appear- 
ance were appalling. On her face symptoms of decomposition were 
depicted; indeed, her “ make-up” was, perhaps, something more than 
terrible. I mention her manner of acting and dressing this part be- 
cause it was much noticed. It was, however, certainly incorrect and 
repugnant. She resembled an animated mouldering corpse—not the 
shade of a beautiful female, “in her habit as she Jived,” and who had 
died at the age of eighteen. 

I still distinctly remember the principal persons in Mr Macready’s 
company, and their names are perhaps even now familiar as “ house- 
hold words ”’ in the mouths of old actors and actresses. An enumer- 
ation of them may awaken old thoughts and feelings. I shall set them 
down as they come to me. 

Dwrer, a good light comedian. He died in America. 

CaRLEs, a man of good family connections at Birmingham. He 
appeared at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, as Colonel Britton. He 
also played for several seasons at the different metropolitan theatres. 

HARLEY, a tragedian, subsequently of the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden. 

Hit, first singer at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 

BiaNCHARD, of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 


Poor Lovegrove 
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LANCASTER, subsequently engaged at the Old Lyceum Theatre. 

SUETT, ** Dicky Gossip.” 

CHATTERLEY. 

Miss Davis, a pupil of Mrs Croueh. She went from Birmingham 
to the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. She was the original Sophia 
Woodbine, in the comedy of The Blind Bargain. This piece had an 
extraordinary run of eighty nights. A ballad in it, called * ‘The Baby’s 
Hush-a-bye,’ composed by Michael Kelly, and sung by Miss Davis, 
attained a wide-spread popularity. 

The Misses Norton, Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. The elder of 
these two sisters ultimately, became Mrs Atkins. 

Mrs LitcuFrikevp, a favourite tragic actress. 

Mrs GLover, engaged for a fortnight only. 

LirrLe SatLty Boorn. She was then only twelve years of age; her 
theatrical talent was thus early strikingly displayed, and indications of 
her subsequent celebrity were clearly discerned. 

Miss SmirH, afterwards Mrs Bartley. She made her first appear 
ance at Birmingham this season. Mr Macready immediately dis 
covered her great dramatic talent, and materially promoted its 
development. On his recommendation she proceeded to Bath, thence 
to London. Mrs Bartley Was a fine tragic actress, but was somewhat 
deficient in height. Her countenance was of the “ Kemble cast,” 
and she was called “ Mrs Sippons in Miniature.” By the female 
members of the aristocracy Mrs Bartley was warmly patronised. She 
was also received with marked distinction at Windsor Castle, where 
she frequently gave “ Readings” to the Royal Family. 

Mrs Biancuarb, Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 

At Birmingham, I first became acquainted with poor old Dicky 
Suett, his “ way of life” had then fallen into “the sear and yellow 
leaf.” He was upwards of seventy years old; still, age had but 
slightly impaired his faculties. He had a poetical taste, which he de- 
lighted to indulge. He was the author of several ballads. A song of 
his, sung by Miss Davis, at the Vauxhall Gardens, Birmingham, at- 
tracted much local attention. 

During my engagement at Birmingham, the Pantomime of Cinder 
ella was produced with unwonted splendour. Chatterley came from 
London expressly to superintend the arrangements. Little Sally 
Booth played Cupid; Chatterley, the Prince; Ratchford, the comic 
servant; Madame Frederick, Cinderella; Miss Davis, Venus; Mrs Lan- 
easter, first Fairy; and | and Mrs Planchard, the two sisters. Cin- 
derella achieved a decided success, and so great was it popularity, that 
it had a surprising run. Ultimately, however, “ positively the last 
night of Cinderella’ was announced. | happened to overhear a cha- 
rity boy reading the playbill toa companion. “ Ah!” said he, thought- 
fully repeating the heading, “ Positively the last night! Next time it 
will be aBsoLuTELY!” His assertion was justified, for Cinderella had 
several * last nights.” 

Little Betsy Blanchard made her first appearance here on any 
stage,as one of the Cupids in this Pantomime. When about eighteen 
years of age, she obtained an engagement at the Haymarket Theatre 
She subsequently quitted England for America, where she married 
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\ir Hamblin. She became the mother of two cluldren: but her maz 
riage Was unfortunat , wall i she was ultimat ly divores ad. In accord 
ance with the American law, she claimed the guardianship of her son; 
her daughter she left under the protection of her husband. She edu 
cated him for the theatrical profession, a proceeding which was strong 
lv opposed by the father, who strenuously endeavoured to maintain 
his influence over the boy. I have been informed that he once foreibly 
carried off his son from the theatre where the lad was engaged, and 
frequently attempted to remove him from his mother’s house. Mrs 
Hamblin again married; her second husband was an actor named 
Charles. She died about a year ago. Recently | have seen the 
death of Mr Hamblin also announced in the newspapers.—From the 
era. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Orera Season.—The first bird of song of the operatic season 
has appeared, Madame Castellan having arrived at Southampton in 
the Tagus—re-engaged as prima donna for the approachiug season at 
Covent-Garden. Her reception at the Lisbon opera is represented to 
have been unprecedentiy enthusiastic. 

Mr Charles Pitt appeared at the ( ity o1 London Theatre on Mon- 
day, as Richard the Third, and met with an enthusiastic reception. 

Mr James Anderson is performing to good houses at the Standard 
Theatre, Shoreditch. 

Mr T. P. Cooke has signified his intention of retiring from the stage 
and will shortly take a farewell benefit. 

Drury Lane.—There has been a change of performances this week, 
The Lady of Lyons and Armand; or, The Prince and the Peasant having 
been substituted for Louis XJ., and Gold. The principal characters 
have been sustained by Miss Vining and Mr Davenport. Mr Daven- 
port has appeared as William, in Black- Eyed Susan—a character which 
he pourtrays most naturally and energetically. A new play, entitled 
The School for Kings, is announced, and will be produced next week. 

Lyceum.—Her Majesty visited this theatre on Monday, on which 
occasion Madame Vestris had new dresses for the corps de ballet. Her 
Majesty and the Prince stopped to see the farce of Little Toddlekins, 
at which they laughed most heartily. 

Mr BensamMin Wesster.—We hear that it is the intention of the 
Haymarket company to give a ball and supper on the stage of the 
theatre previous to his retiring from the management, and that it will 
take place in Passion Week. It is also rumoured that a testimonial 
will be presented him on the occasion. Mr Webster has had the con- 
ducting of the theatre for upwards of fourteen years. A less mark of 
esteem could not be anticipated, and we consider him entitled to it. 
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